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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN WIT AND GOOD 
SENSE. 

FORMERLY, but it is many years 
ago, Wit and Good-sense were 
such intimate friends, that they 
seemed to be but one. Vanity, 
however, by whom so many have 
been get at variance, contriving to 
insinuate herself into the good graces 
of Wit, soon occasioned such a 
rupture between them, that now 
ihey scarcely ever meet without a 
quarrel ensuing. Not long ago I 
heard the following dialogue be- 
tween them, as they happened by 
chance to meet in . 

" Your servant, sir," began Wit, 
with a supercilious air. " I have 
not often the pleasure of meeting 
you in my walks !" 

" No :" answered Good-sense : 
" and for a very simple reason : 
Vou have long shunned me, and 
1 don't think it worth my while to 
run after you." 

W. — The more to blame you. 
You would make a much better 
figure in the world if you did." 

G. S. — Very possibly: but a 
slow pace suits me best ; and I 
see so many ruu after you to no 
purpose, that I have resolved to 
dispense with your company, till 
you take the trouble to seek me." 
W.— " You will allow, however, 
that they who are so lucky as \st 
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catch me, do not lose their la- 
bour." . 

G. S. — " Why, to be sure, when, 
they have run themselves out of 
breath, you reward them richly. 
You make them a present of some 
smart repartee, or a lucky ptui ; 
and with this they raise a laugh, 
and amuse a party, where, if I 
hefppen to be present, I soon fall 
asleep." 

W. — '' But their company is sought 
after, they are admired, they are 
the theme of every one's praise. 
Hence every one is greedy of the 
title of a. man of wit. Say that 
a man is witty, he desires no high- 
er commendation : but no one, I 
believe, would think himself much 
flattered now-a-days, to be called a 
man of sense." 

G. S.— "Because he would not 
deserve the encomium. If he were 
really a man of sense, he would 
set little value on the epithet of 
witty, lavished as it is on so many, 
who know not what they say, 
and care not what they do." 

W. — " How is it, then, that I 
am so highly esteemed, and you 
so little regarded." 

G. S.-^" Do you wish to be in- 
formed ? It is because no one feels 
himself certain of having yon, and 
every one fancies he poistrsses me. 
Besides, must we judge ot the real 
value of things by the rank they 
hoid in the world ? The multi- 
tude admire whatever gliiters, aoU 
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I am never ambitious of shining. 

W.— •« Indeed I believe so, for 
you would be greatly puzzled to 
accomplish it." 

6. S. — •* Wbrn we were intimate 
friends, however, we both shone ; 
each by the other's help. Since 
•we parted, 1 live in obscurity, 
and am content with my lot. I 
seek out the retreat of some mo- 
dest, humble sage, who is satisfied 
with my company : and leave you 

to fly to - — , to be alone 'the 

envy and admiration of fools; and 
to prompt your favourites to say 
and do a thousand mad things, 
that to me appear very ridicu- 
lous." 

W.— " And are applauded by all 
the world." 

G. S — " Because I am absent : 
otherwise they would be hissed." 

W. — *• I am a favourite, how- 
ever, with a number of pretty 
women." 

G. S. — " Because they are unac- 
quainted with me." 

W. — " Every day I give birth 
to a number of charming works, 
in which you have no share." 

G, S. — " Very true : no share at 
all." 

W.— Plays that all the world 
run to see, in which there is not 
a line of yours." 

G. S. — '• Npt a single word." 

W.-— " Delightful fugitive pieces ; 
tales in verse and in prose, moral 
and not mora); songs and sonnets ; 
comic operas. and tragic operas ; in 
which you have had no hand. 

G. S.— " I confess H. 

\V — "And all the world ap- 
plauds them." 

G. S.—«* Except me. 

W.— "Is it not I, who have 
invented, propagated, and defend- 
ed so many systems in morals, 
politics, religion, and philosophy ? 
Systems, that have at once, and 
as it were by magic, opened men's 



eyes, produced a wonderful revo- 
lution in their opinions, and brought 
on the golden age of knowledge. 
The authors of all these prodigies 
have never once deigned to con- 
sult you. 

G. S. — You say very true : and 
as I have no share in the giory 
of their creation, I lay no claim 
to the honour of their conse- 
quences." 

W. — "And you think yourself 
equal to me I" 

G.S. — "I think no such thing: 
I think myself far your superior." 

W. — " And pray what may be 
your claims to such a distinction ?" 

G. S.— " I will tell you. You 
prompt men to say pretty things; 
I teach them to do useful ones. 
You amuse men with trifles ; I 
impart to them sound instruction. 
You dazzle their eyes, and lead 
them astray : I do not dazzle, but 
I always guide them aright. Va- 
nity is your gift : modesty, mine. 
You give birth to a number of 
works : but I enable them to live. 
You varnish the surface ; I create 
the substance : and it is this sub- 
stance alone, that defies the tooth 
of time. Do you think the im- 
mortal productions of Greece and 
Rome would have continued till 
now, the admiration of mankind, 
without my assistance ? The arts 
require rules, and I have dictated 
them. The man of genius disdains 
you, and consults me. Without 
me, what wonld you produce but 
mousters } The monuments you 
would erect to your glory would 
fall, as quickly as they rose. Look 
at all those works, of which you 
boast with so much vanity. At 
their birth they were applauded 
by the frivolous and idle multi- 
tude : and the next day they were 
no more. They have perished so 
completely, that *even their exis- 
tence is forgotten. It is I wh» 
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giv» stability and duration. With- 
out my help you build only on 
sand. You, therefore, cannot dis- 

Fense with my assistance ; while 
have sufficient of my own, to do 
very well without you : for I pre- 
vent men from committing foolish 
actions ; I make them acquainted 
with the true value of things ; 
I repair their faults, whenever it 
is possible ; and those who attend 
to my voice, I guide in the direct 
road to wisdom and happi ness. Be- 
lieve me, therefore, the best thing 
we can do, is never to part more, 
and let us be reconciled to each 
other." 

W. — " No, no, not yet. I love 
liberty.; and to live with you 
would be to me a slavery insup- 
portable." 

G. S.— " Adieu, then, I shall re- 
pair to — , whom I have (aught 

how to bring up his numerous 
family ; and, thanks to my advice, 
he has succeeded better in the 
world than any of your numerous 
votaries." 

W.— ".And I to — — , with 
whom 1 shall be sure to delight 
the first circles^ in ." 

G.S. — " Ah» there, indeed, I deep- 
ly lament our separation ! What 
might he not have been, what might' 
he not have done, had he not spurn- 
ed me, and given himself up entire- 
ly to your fascinations ?" 

T.O.C. 

For the Beff'ast Monthly Magazine. 



THE COMMITTEE OF THE BELFAST LAN- 
CASTEIllAN SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC. 

TTJHE Lancasteiian School may 
■*- be considered in the lisjht 
of an ingenious, tho* simple machine, 
accomplishing its purpose in the ma- 
nufacture of Mind, with a saving of 
labour, with a saving of money, and 
with a saving of time. 



Man himself has been turned too 
much into a machine, And connect- 
ed so closely with wdod ; and Iron, 
that in some situations, rte is hardly 
to be distinguished from either. The 
human being, ought surely not to 
be considered merely as part bf the; 
plough, or of the loom, the spade or 
the shuttle; but as having a soiil to 
be saved by religion and virtue ; and 
an intellect to be improved, like 
any raw material, by prdper atten- 
tion and culture. A matt really is 
but u hat he knoweth ; arid by this 
wile we may judge of the value of 
a machine, which has improved 'the 
mechanism of education to such a 
degree, as to create and multiply 
the knowledge necessary' for' ' all 
ranks, increasing quantity, Improv- 
ing quality, and doing ill 'this, with 
ease, expedition, cecondtny, and 
good humour. 

It is certain, that If intellect could 
be completely extinguished in; the 
lower classes of sdciety, and if by 
the minute division alia strict allot- 
ment of labour, it were cbmlircted, 
as appears to be the wish dif 'ttany, 
by merely an assemblage of hands 
and feet, without any heads, a com- 
bination of muscles without sense or 
understanding, there might iri this 
case, be a greater product '8? fab'duf, 
more cloth might be matfufttctoreu, 
more scissars might be grtfiri'd, and 
more heads might be gi veil to more 
pins. Yet notwithstanding the pub- 
lic benefit thus derived from' making 
man a machine, we canqot -|ielp 
thinking, that the perioital enjdy- 
ment gained by a knowtedgte of 
reading, and figures, with the uses, 
to which such knowledge may in. 
future life be applied, is in itself a 
value, worth a great deal of cloth, a 
great many scissars, and a great 
many pins. 

The stock and capital of society, 
comes from the handy-work and 
handy-craft of man, and yet man 



